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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcmaon to Aristotle. By 
J. I. Beare. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1906. — pp. vii, 354. 

The present volume should be of the greatest service not only to Greek 
scholars, but to all psychologists who take an interest in the history of their 
science. There have been useful works on the history of Psychology, — 
unfortunately, none of them in the English language, — but it is only 
within the last thirty years that materials have been made available for a 
really trustworthy history of the first beginnings of the science among the 
Pre-Socratic philosophers of Greece. Until the publication of Diels's 
Doxographi Grceci'm 1879, it was impossible to distinguish with any con- 
fidence between the trustworthy and untrustworthy elements in the later 
classical tradition as to the doctrines of the Pre-Socratics, while the first 
satisfactory complete collection of the actual fragments of these earliest men 
of science is the same scholar's Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, of which the 
first edition did not appear till 1903. (Vol. I of ed. 2 was issued in the 
summer of the present year.) Hence psychologists, who are not also 
usually Greek scholars, have hitherto had to depend for their knowledge of 
the beginnings of their subject upon compendia dating from a time when 
the first requisites of a really critical history of the science were not in 
existence. This is, no doubt, why the statements to be found in treatises 
on Psychology as to the theories of the Greeks are almost always such as 
no competent Greek scholar can tolerate. 

Professor Beare is exceptionally fitted for the task he has undertaken by 
the fact that, besides being a sound Greek scholar, he is also well ac- 
quainted with modern Philosophy and Psychology, having occupied the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, Dublin, before his appoint- 
ment to his present post, that of Professor of Greek in the same institution. 
In the present work he treats only one department of Greek Psychology, 
the theories of sense-perception held by Greek men of science from 
Alcmaeon of Crotona, the originator of sense-physiology, down to Aristotle. 
In arrangement the work falls into three sections. We have, first, an exam- 
ination of the various theories of the perceptions of the several senses, next 
a discussion of the qualities ascribed by the early philosophers to sense- 
perception in general, and finally, a most valuable account of the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of what Aristotle called "common sensation," i. e., 
the faculty of synthesis implied in perception and imagination of objects. 
This last division, naturally enough, is mainly concerned with the doctrines 
of Aristotle himself, almost resolving itself into a learned monograph upon 
the Aristotelian theory of imagination and memory. Professor Beare' s 
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treatment of Aristotle is indeed throughout so excellent that it inspires only 
one regret, that he has not promised a companion study of the great phil- 
osopher's psychology of rational thought. I must particularly commend 
his elucidation of the deep significance of the well-known Aristotelian 
definition of sensation as a ivva^ tcptriKfi and his exhaustive account of the 
same philosopher's remarkably 'modern' discussion of memory. Psy- 
chologists who have little or no knowledge of Greek will be particularly 
thankful to Professor Beare for the liberal use he has made throughout his 
treatise of the collection of psychological essays known as the Parva 
Naturalia ; most of Aristotle' s detailed views on sense-perception and im- 
agination are more fully presented in these monographs than anywhere 
else in his writings, but unfortunately they had not previously been made 
properly accessible to the merely English student. 

In a work in which the citation and discussion of actual texts necessarily 
plays so large a part, there are sure to be passages about which the view 
of an individual author is open to dispute, and I have noted a few such 
cases where Professor Beare appears to me to adopt a doubtful reading or 
translation. I will only mention here, however, one or two expressions 
in the version given of Plato's account of vision which appear to me to in- 
volve actual mistakes as to the sense or construction of the Greek text. 
On p. 45 the author, apparently following Mr. Archer-Hind, renders a 
passage from the Timceus as follows (Timceus, 45 B.) : "That part of fire 
which has the property of not burning, but yielding an innocuous light, 
they contrived to fashion into a substance homogeneous with the light of 
day. For the fire within us, being twin with this, they caused to flow 
through the eyes in its pure form, smooth and dense, having constructed 
the whole, and especially the central part of the eyes, in such wise as to 
confine all the remainder." This translation seems to me, as to Pro- 
fessor Cook Wilson in his essay on The Interpretation of Plato' s Timceus, to 
involve a double error as to construction. In the first sentence, the clause 
o'ikuov kmrnrK <//[itpac should probably be construed not with oa/ia, but with 
baav, and in the second, the sense absolutely requires that falov km. kvkv6v 
should be regarded as agreeing with b%ov. Translate, ' ' the kind of fire 
specially appropriated to the light of day, i. e., the kind which has the 
property of yielding an innocuous light without burning, they fashioned 
into a body. For they caused the fire within us, being twin with this, to 
flow through the eyes in a pure form, constructing the whole, but more 
especially the central part, of the eye so as to be smooth and dense in such 
wise as to confine all the remainder." There is a minor slip in the trans- 
lation of the concluding sentence of the same passage (p. 46) ; what Plato 
means to say there is not that in the dark the visual stream "becomes 
no longer homogeneous ' ' with the surrounding air, but that it "no longer 
coalesces ' ' with it. 

In note 3 to p. 107 it should have been noted that the remark quoted 
from the Placita to the effect that articulate speech (<f>ovq) is so-called be- 
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cause it 0wn'C« to voov/uvov , 'illustrates (or illuminates) one's thought, ' is 
meant for an etymology. The writer is deriving <j>uvf/ from <j>Hq (light) and 
voelv (to think). 

In the account of Plato's classification of tastes (p. 173), the oily tastes 
should have been ascribed to bodies which divide (not dilate) the visual 
current. 

The note about Empedecles on p. 204 would gain by a reference to 
Emped., 1. 199 (Stein), the actual words upon which the criticism of Aristotle 
discussed by Professor Beare appears to be founded. 

It is not clear what the author intends when he says on p. 208 of Anax- 
agoras that he necessarily regarded sensation as due to the action of unlike 
on unlike in consequence of his theory of the absolute contrast between mind 
and all other things. As Professor Beare correctly remarks on the very next 
page, the unlikes of Anaxagoras' theory are both physical ; hence the 
contrast between mind and other things has no logical connection with the 
further assumption of contrast between the perceiving organ and the per- 
ceived object as required for sense-perception. 

In Timaeus, 43 B-D (quoted on p. 212), there is, of course, a suggested 
derivation of the word aio0>/aic (sensation), but I do not think il can be that 
supplied by Professor Beare from aofl/naheiv (to gasp). Plato's language 
clearly requires us to think of a word indicating rapid motion ; aladr/acc is 
so-called because of the vehement motions with which stimuli from without 
affect the percipient. Hence Martin's view that the intended derivation is 
from aiaaetv (to rush, to shake) seems to me pretty obviously right. 

A. E. Taylor. 

McGill University, Montreal. 

Leib und Seele : Darstellung und Kritik der neueren Theorien des Verha.lt- 
nisses zwischen fihysiscken und psychischen Dasein. (Natur- und Kul- 
turphilosophische Bibliothek, Vol. IV.) Von Rudolf Eisler. Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth, 1906. — pp. vi, 217. 

Dr. Eisler has given us an excellent analysis of the problem and an al- 
most exhaustive summary of theories in a book of rare clearness and struc- 
tural beauty. While we do not think he has proved his thesis, we think its 
defense could hardly be better conducted. The preface states his general 
position, — parallelistic monism (p. i), external nature being regarded as 
the manifestation of inner spiritual activity (p. vi). In the brief introduc- 
tion, after some discussion of method, he divides his problem into two : 
(1) the qualitative and numerical relations between mind and body : are 
they alike or different, one or two ? and (2) their functional relation : are 
they causally connected or not ? Dualism, materialism, and the identity- 
theory answer the first ; interaction and parallelism the second. 

The main body of the work defines and criticises these answers in four 
chapters, with a final chapter on immortality. The chapters are alike in 
structure : definition of about every form of the theory discussed, a brief 



